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the practical effect of this purely rational law ; the fact of obligation 
remains to him entirely unintelligible. 3 

If we say that the origin of obligation is to be found in an uni- 
versal proposition formulated by a concrete person and accepted by 
another person, we shall understand the binding character of some 
orders, which to our intellectual judgment appear absurd. The 
obligatory character of the law of sacrifice, as it is felt by many 
Christians, is inconsistent with the rationalistic theory as well as 
with the sociological one : this law, taken universally, is anti-rational 
as well as anti-social. With our theory, if we have received the law 
from somebody whom we love and admire, this is sufficient to explain 
the hold it has on us. 

Two questions are forced on our attention and require further 
examination: (1) How does the reason work in order to transform 
the "impression of good," given by a particular action, into a gen- 
eral judgment of value? (2) How is the affective relation, necessary 
to the acceptance of orders, originated? To this last problem so 
much may here be said : there is no ground to believe that prestige 
is always of social origin. Psycho-analysis shows a way in which 
biological and sociological values might be created apart from any 
social influence. 

These few propositions may perhaps be of some interest even 
without the body of facts which in a longer article could be called 
upon to back them up. They are, as can be seen, purely psycholog- 
ical. Their ethical, pedagogical, and philosophical corollaries do 
not concern us here. When the causal relations, which we have set 
forth, shall be generally recognized, the various philosophies will 
have to reckon with them, and they will do so without difficulty. 
Some will welcome the contingent character of our moral obligations ; 
others will be impressed with the great place our theory gives to the 
personality: to them the mystery of personality will soon seem as 
sacred and as adorable as did the mystery of the moral law. 

Pierre Bovet. 

University op Neuchatel. 



DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR DEWEY'S "BRIEF STUDIES IN REALISM" 

IN the interesting "Studies in Realism," which Mr. Dewey has 
recently published, 1 he has done two things. In addition to 
presenting more fully than he had done before his own view of the 
* ' ' Grundlegung, ' ' 3d section, sub fine. 
1 This Journal, Vol. VIII., pages 393 ff. and pages 546 fl. 
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nature of perception, he has criticized the doctrine of perception 
held by " epistemological " and " presentative " realists. It is this 
criticism of realism that I wish to examine in this paper. 

The cardinal error Mr. Dewey finds in this realism is perhaps 
best summed up in these words: "Until the epistemological realists 
have seriously considered the main propositions of the pragmatic 
realists, viz., that knowing is something that happens to things in the 
natural course of their career, not the sudden introduction of a 
'unique' and non-natural type of relation — that to a mind or 
consciousness — they are hardly in a position to discuss the second 
and derived pragmatic proposition that, in this natural continuity, 
things in becoming known undergo a specific and detectable quali- 
tative change" (p. 554). The realists criticized are guilty, then, of 
believing that knowing is a sudden introduction of a "unique" and 
non-natural relation. 

There are three adjectives in this charge, but I presume that only 
one of them has any dyslogistic significance. The suddenness of the 
introduction of any relation can hardly be objected to by any em- 
piricist who sticks to his last. Nor can the recognition of the unique- 
ness of any relation be reasonably considered by Mr. Dewey as an 
anti-empirical procedure. He has himself recognized at least one 
unique relation and has given an excellent statement of what a 
unique relation is: "Here, if you please, is a unique relation of self 
and things, but it is unique, not in being wholly incomparable to all 
natural relations among events, but in the sense of being distinctive, 
or just the relation that it is" (p. 552). This sentence shows that 
the adjective that really is meant to count in Mr. Dewey's indictment 
is the adjective "non-natural." 

Now why should the consciousness relation, which "epistemolog- 
ical" and "presentative" realists recognize, be considered non-nat- 
ural ? The answer seems to be that for them this relation is a rela- 
tion "to a mind." A very cursory glance over the pages of Mr. 
Dewey 's articles will show that the realists he is criticizing, whether 
"presentative" or "epistemological," are constantly represented as 
holding that the thing known in perception is in relation "to a 
knower" or "to consciousness." Every criticism he passes against 
these realists presupposes for its validity that these realists are com- 
mitted to the doctrine that there is a non-natural "mind" or "con- 
sciousness" or "knower," and that anything in order to get known 
must get into a non-natural relation to this non-natural term. It is 
possible that these criticisms could be stated in other forms which 
should leave out of account this presupposition, so thorough-going in 
the form in which Mr. Dewey has stated them, but what the criticisms 
would then be would largely be a matter of conjecture. As the 
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criticisms now stand they have direct pertinence only to some type 
of non-naturalistic realism which is based on the recognition of 
"mind" as an indispensable "knower" in every perception. 

Eelation to a mind or consciousness or knower ! This is a thesis 
which some years ago was quite generally supported, and among 
realists even now Messrs. Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore still 
maintain this thesis. But most of the American thinkers, whom the 
American Philosophical Association's "Committee on Definitions" 
would class as " epistemologically monistic realists," have been as 
outspoken against this thesis as Mr. Dewey himself. For instance, 
Mr. Woodbridge and the contributors to the "First Program and 
Platform of Six Realists" have made it fundamental to their re- 
spective realisms that consciousness is a relation between things and 
not a term of a relation or a relation of things to mind. 

Now Mr. Dewey has, in the commendable way so characteristic of 
him, made his criticisms as impersonal as possible. With two or three 
exceptions he has named no names ; but he has made it, nevertheless, 
quite obvious that the ' ' epistemological ' ' and ' ' presentative ' ' realists 
he has in mind are those whose views are similar to Mr. Perry's. 
His reference to Mr. Perry's phrase, "ego-centric predicament," 2 
near the beginning of his second paper, seems to be a clear indication 
of his meaning, so far as "epistemological" realism is concerned. 
As regards "presentative" realism his position is made unmis- 
takable. "Many realists . . . have treated the cases of seen light, 
doubled imagery, as perception in a way that ascribes to perception 
an inherent cognitive status. They have treated the perceptions as 
cases of knowledge, instead of as simply natural events having, in 
themselves (apart from a use that may be made of them), no more 
knowledge status or worth than, say, a shower or a fever. What I 
intend to show is that if 'perceptions' are regarded as cases of 
knowledge, the gate is opened to the idealistic interpretation. The 
physical explanation holds of them as long as they are regarded 
simply as natural events — a doctrine I shall call nai've realism; it 
does not hold of them considered as cases of knowledge — the view I 
call presentative realism" (p. 395). All epistemologically monistic 
realism, thus, is explicitly brought within the scope of his criticism. 

Now how does Mr. Dewey show that when perceptions are re- 
garded as cases of knowledge the gate is opened to the idealistic 
interpretation? After stating his own "nai've" realistic position he 
says: "But suppose that the realist accepts the traditionary psy- 
chology according to which every event in the way of a perception is 
also a case of knowing something. Is the way out now so simple? 

2 Of the bearing of which on the realistic position I have written elsewhere, 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XXI., pages 351 ff. 
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In the case of the doubled fingers or the seen light, the thing known 
in perception contrasts with the physical source and cause of the 
knowledge. There is a numerical duplicity. Moreover, the thing 
known in perception is in relation to a knower, while the physical 
cause is not as such in relation to a knower. Is not the most plaus- 
ible account of the difference between the physical cause of the per- 
ceptive knowledge and what the latter presents precisely this latter 
difference — namely, presentation to a knower? If perception is a case 
of knowing, it must be a case of knowing the star; but since the 
'real' star is not known in the perception, the knowledge relation 
must somehow have changed the 'object' into a 'content.' Thus 
when the realist conceives the perceptual occurrence as a case of 
knowledge or of presentation to a mind or knower, he lets the nose 
of the idealist camel into the tent. He has not great cause for sur- 
prise when the camel comes in — and devours the tent" (pp. 395-6; 
most of the italics mine). 

It is as clear as anything can be that here the gate is opened to 
the idealistic interpretation by the introduction of the phrases and 
clauses I have italicized. Once deny that a case of knowledge is a 
presentation of the thing known to a "mind" or "knower," and the 
proof that an idealistic interpretation is involved in the treatment 
of perceptions as cases of knowledge loses all cogency. But this is 
just the denial that is made by many realists who still regard percep- 
tions as cases of knowledge. These realists, however, in so regarding 
perceptions are "presentative" realists according to Mr. Dewey's 
definition. In other words, Mr. Dewey's proof of the essentially 
idealistic character of "presentative" realism requires two premises. 
One is that perceptions are cases of knowlege, and the other is that 
perceptive knowledge is presentation to a "knower." Without the 
latter premise the proof halts, and Mr. Dewey must do without this 
premise if he is to represent the position of these realists correctly. 
Mr. Dewey's proof then leaves untouched the question whether these 
realists have given ground for the idealists' neglect of the physical 
explanation given by realists of such cases as doubled imagery 
(p. 395). 

Now everything that is further urged in these two articles against 
"presentative" and "epistemological" realism assumes that all the 
advocates of this realism believe perception to be a presentation of 
objects "to a mind." Hence the whole argument is void as against 
these realists who, while being "presentative" and "epistemolog- 
ical," deny the existence of a "mind" to which objects are presented. 
It is quite possible, as I have already suggested, that some of the 
reasons urged against this type of realism can be restated so as to 
bear against it, but it is evident that in the form in which they have 
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been stated by Mr. Dewey they are beside the mark, if the mark is 
this type of realism. 3 

But there is one specification of the charge against "presentative" 
realism which it is possible here to examine without regard to the 
fact that it is implicated in the general misunderstanding already 
alluded to. Mr. Dewey says that if "presentative" realism be true 
the physical conditions which cause perception ought to be perceived 
along with other objects. "In the case of the seen light, reference to 
the velocity of light is quite adequate to account for its occurrence 
in its time and space difference from the star. But viewed as a case 
of what is known (on the supposition that perception is a case of 
knowledge), reference to it only increases the contrast between the 
real object and the object known in perception. For, being just as 
much a part of the object that causes the perception as is the star 
itself, it (the velocity of light) ought to be part of what is known in 
the perception, while it is not. Since the velocity of light is a constit- 
uent element in the star, it should be known in the perception ; since 
it is not so known, reference to it only increases the discrepancy be- 
tween the object of the perception — the seen light — and the real, as- 
tronomical star. The same is true of any physical conditions that 
might be referred to: The very things that, from the standpoint of 
perception as a natural event, are conditions that account for its 
happening are, from the standpoint of perception as a case of knowl- 
edge, part of the object that ought to be known but is not" (pp. 
396-7). 

The simplest way to answer this criticism is to challenge the 
statement. Why ought anything to be perceived that is not per- 
ceived? Either we have an empiricist theory of perception or we 
have an apriorist theory. Apriorism can, from its own presupposi- 
tions, lay down the law as to what ought to be. The genuine em- 
piricist may also be concerned with what ought to be, but, in matters 
theoretical, what ought to be is for him only what he is led by ex- 
perience to expect. If these expectations are not realized, he does 
not decline to accept what comes instead; he merely tries next time 
not to cherish such vain expectations. Now our past experience does 

3 The fact that such an acute thinker as Mr. Dewey can criticize an adverse 
view without realizing that he is thoroughly misapprehending it should make him 
more sympathetic with the failure of the critics of instrumentalism in under- 
standing its presuppositions. It may also be suggested that perhaps one reason 
for Mr. Dewey 's misunderstanding questions asked of him by a realist, questions 
that concern his view of consciousness, is that Mr. Dewey misunderstands the 
questioner's view of consciousness and is thus led to impute to the questioner an 
imputation to Mr. Dewey of a view which the latter has first erroneously 
imputed to the questioner. (See Mr. Dewey's "Keply," this Journal, Vol. IX., 
pages 19 ff.) 
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not justify us in saying that whenever anything is perceived the 
physical conditions which give rise to our perception of it are all 
perceived. If then we persist in saying that nevertheless they ought 
to be perceived, this "ought" is evidently not an "ought" of empir- 
ically warranted expectation, but an ' ' ought " of a priori legislation. 
It is a bit of sheer dogmatism, of licentious intellectualism ; and the 
use of such an "ought" by an avowed opponent of dogmatism and 
intellectualism for the purpose of demolishing an empirical realism 
comes as a startling surprise, not unrelieved by a touch of humor. 

"Presentative" realists who regard consciousness as a selective 
relation among things, a relation unique in the sense of being the 
distinctive relation it is and comparable to other natural relations,* 
have in this conception of consciousness a means of explaining why 
the physical conditions of perception as a case of knowledge are not 
themselves perceived. This explanation consists in showing that 
what has to be explained is an instance of a general characteristic of 
selective relations. This characteristic is exemplified when the chisel 
of the sculptor, though it is the physical condition of the marble's 
assuming a similitude to the model, does not itself enter into the re- 
lation of similarity with statue and model. Suppose, for another 
instance, that my room-mate at college invites me to spend the holi- 
days at his home and that there I meet his sister whom I subse- 
quently marry. "When I thus enter into the matrimonial relation 
with the girl of my choice, must she and I include her brother in the 
family constituted by our marriage, because forsooth he was the con- 
dition of our coming to know and love and wed each other ? Must we 
likewise marry the clergyman who officiated at the ceremony, and also 
marry the marriage-license which authorized it, because they too 
are the conditions of the marriage 1 "What a monstrously redundant 
polygamy such an "or^ght" requires every bride and groom to com- 
mit! It seems the most "natural" thing in the world that new re- 
lations should arise and sometimes arise suddenly, and yet that the 
conditions, physical and otherwise, which brought about these rela- 
tionships should not be included in the specific relational complexes 
produced by them. Why should we deny to the consciousness rela- 
tion a similar privilege of obtaining among just the terms its condi- 
tions see fit to assign to it, without intruding ourselves upon it with 
the arbitrary demand that it should be more catholic in its terms 
than it naturally is? Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

University or Wisconsin. 

* ' ' Experience and its Inner Duplicity, ' ' this Journal, Vol. VI., page 232 : 
"In answering this question I beg the reader not to allow the term 'together- 
ness' as I have employed it to prejudice him. Like every general term, it 
emphasizes common features and slurs over peculiar features. ' ' 



